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Diagnostic Methods in Clinical Psychology* 


Frank Parker Davis, Jr., Ph. D. 
Chief Clinician, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


I. INTRODUCTION 

There are two major diagnostic methods in clinical psychol- 
ogy, the anamnestic and the psychometric, generally referred 
to as the “case history” method and the “test” method of di- 
agnosis. Both of these psychological techniques are used by 
most clinicians, but there has always been rather marked dis- 
agreement regarding their relative importance, functions and ef- 
fectiveness in clinical work. At one extreme there are the clin- 
icians who consider anamnesis as the “heart and backbone” 
with tests as merely supplementary devices for occasional use. 
At the other extreme there are the psychologists who adhere 
to a testing program with case history as an ancillary device. 
Light upon this important question has been frequently sought 


. through expert opinion, argumentation, symposiums, and empir- 


ical work in clinics, but seldom, if ever, through research investi- 
gation. Following a recent suggestion of Vernon’s; that 
research evidence could make a valuable contribution to a clar- 
ification of the problem, the author undertook such a study in 
the winter of 1941-42. 


II. THE PROBLEM 
In explicit form the problem involves divergent attitudes 
on the part of clinicians toward the relative merits of data 


* Davis, Frank Parker, Jr. Diagnostic Methods in Clinical Psycholegy. Digest of an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation. Univ. of Texas, 1943. Directed by Dr. D. B. 


Klein and Dr. Cc. T. Gray. 
+t Vernon, “The Stanford-Binet as a Psychometric Method,” Character and 


P.. =. 
Personality, 1937, 6:99-113, p. 108 
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summed up in the form of a case history as contrasted with 
data restricted to mental test scores. Which kind of data 
supplies more revealing diagnostic and prognostic clues? 

III. METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Four “run of the mill” case records selected from the files 
of outstanding clinics served as the basic material. Two types 
of cases were used, children’s adjustment problems and ado- 
lescent vocational guidance problems. The following conden- 
sations give the general nature of the cases and the materials 


included in the records: 


ADJUSTMENT CASES* 


CASE 1. MARY RYAN. Twelve-year-old girl; Irish parentage; Catholic 
religion; fifth-grade elementary school. Reasons for referral: un- 
happiness at home, temper, eating problems, slowness in school work. 
Case-history material includes interviews with subject at school, in 
the clinic, and elsewhere; two home visits; and reports of medical 
examinations. Psychological test material includes verbal intelli- 
gence, performance intelligence, and personality test papers. 


CASE 2. TOMMY SIMONS. Thirteen-year-old boy; American born 
parents; Protestant religion; sixth-grade elementary school. Rea- 
sons for referral: general disobedience, disrupting class discipline, 
lack of cooperation, silliness and a repeated source of discord with 
teachers and classmates. Case-history material includes interviews 
with subject, school principal, and parents. Test material includes 
verbal intelligence, performance intelligence, and personality papers. 


VOCATIONAL CASES* 


CASE 3. HENRY FLANAGAN. Sixteen-year-old boy; Irish parentage; 
Roman Catholic; second year high school. Reasons for referral: 
advice regarding vocational ambition to become a printer. Case- 
history material includes family history, paternal and maternal rel- 
atives, siblings, school history, health activities, employment history, 
and personality. Test data consist of a digest of the results of 
eight tests including intelligence, mechanical and clerical ability, 
adjustment, and interest. 


CASE 4. ESTHER Z. ELKOWITZ. Fifteen-year-old girl; Russian par- 
entage; Jewish religion; second year high school. Reasons for re- 
ferral: advice regarding vocational ambitions to become a social 
worker or a teacher. Case-history material includes family history, 
school history, health, and personality. Test data consist of a digest 
of the results of seven tests including intelligence, mechanical and 
clerical ability, adjustment and interest. 


- * Names used are fictitious. 
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These records were then submitted in full without alter- 
ation, other than to separate case history and test material, to 
thirty-eight psychological clinics which were asked to submit 
initial diagnoses based on one-half of a case record and final 
diagnoses on the entire case record. A comparison was made 
of the change between (1) initial diagnoses based only on test 
data and final diagnoses based on the entire record (called Pre- 
sentation A), and (2) initial diagnoses based only on case his- 
tory and final diagnoses based on the entire record (called Pre- 
sentation B). Tentative judgments were based on test data 
taken separately or on case history data taken separately. The 
tentative judgments less affected by additional information were 
considered to supply evidence for the greater influence of the 
type of data upon which such judgments were based. 


Analytical procedures provided for an objective basis for 
noting changes of judgment between a clinic’s tentative and 
final judgments. These procedures included the use of rating 
scales, Rogers’ component-factors, treatment plans, and Stead’s 
occupational classification. That is, all responses were classi- 
fied according to the same standards and the same criteria of 
what constituted a change of judgment. Comparison between 
the number of clinics changing judgments with case history 
added to test data was made with the number changing judg- 
ments when test material was added to case history. Differ- 
ences were tested for statistical significance by use of the Chi- 
Square procedure. 


IV. RESULTS: ADJUSTMENT CASES 


The adjustment cases consisted of case records 1 and 2. 
Clinical Record Forms were submitted by 35 clinics on Case 1 
and by 33 clinics on Case 2. There were approximately the 
same number of record forms for Presentations A and B for 
each case record. Four diagnostic questions dealing with gen- 
eral adjustment, etiology, treatment, and prediction were ana- 
lyzed separately, followed by a summary consideration of di- 
agnostic changes occurring under each presentation. 

The question on “General Adjustment” provided five cat- 
egories ranging from “Excellent” to “Very Poor.” Thirty-nine 
percent of clinics changed tentative judgments with case history 
added as compared to twenty-nine percent with test data added. 
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The question on “Etiology” provided for the listing of the 
three most probable factors in the order of their importance. 


A higher percentage of clinics changed judgments with 
case history added than with the test material added, 82 per- 
cent compared with 65 percent. 


“Treatment Recommendations” provided for naming the 
three most promising in order of importance. Here, again, 
case history had the greater influence, with 91 percent chang- 
ing judgment on Presentation A compared with 50 percent on 
Presentation B. | 


On the question of prediction of future adjustment, clinics 
were asked to check one of five categories ranging from “Ex- 
cellent” to “Very Poor.” This question had two parts asking 
for judgment with treatment and without treatment. Case 
history material carried the greater weight on these questions 
also. Percentages of change for Presentation A were 57 per- 
cent and 56 percent compared with 41 percent and 33 percent 
for Presentation B. 


The changes between tentative and final judgments under 
each presentation are summarized in the following table: 


PRESENTATIONS A AND B, CASES 1 AND 2, PERCENTAGE OF 
CLINICS CHANGING JUDGMENTS WITH THE ADDITION OF 
PART II DATA AND “P” VALUES OBTAINED IN TESTING 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE. 








CASE 1 CASE 2 BotuH CASES 

QUESTION A B A B A B ga 
General Adjustment 33 8625 47 33 39 29 50 
Etiology of Present 

Difficulty 79 63 87 67 82 65 10 
Recommendations for 

Treatment 89 50 98 50 91 50 .01 
Prediction of Future 

Adjustment 

With Treatment 72 19 40 61 58 41 .20 


Without Treatment 68 21 40 44 56 33 10 











An examination of this table shows that for every ques- 
tion for Cases 1 and 2 and for both cases combined there is a 
higher percentage of judgment change with case history added 
than with test data added with the single exception of the ques- 


” 
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tion of prediction of Case 2. The probability indices obtained 
by application of the Chi-Square Test for statistical significance 
shows that there is small likelihood that these results are due 
to “chance” factors. 


In order to test the adequacy of the case records for the 
problem of the study, clinics were asked to state what addi- 
tional case history and test data they would like to have had. 
A larger proportion of clinics desired additional case history 
data (87 percent) than test data (68 percent) for each case re- 
cord. Educational tests were the most frequently requested 
type of additional test information regarding either intelligence 
or personality. One-half of the clinics desired more information 
on each case record regarding the subject’s parents and family 
and the subject’s behavior than was supplied in the case history 
data. Evidently the participating clinics were better satisfied 
with the test data than with the case history data in the case 
records. The possibility that the greater judgment changes 
transpiring under Presentation A were due to the use of case 
records with case histories superior in quantity and quality to 
test data finds no support in the responses of these clinics. On 
the contrary, one might infer that if these case records had 
contained the additional data desired, the evidence would have 
been more rather than less favorable to case history data. 


A study of the major items producing judgment change 
under each presentation shows the vital nature of Parents and 
Family data in diagnoses. In Presentation A, 77 percent of 
the clinics made judgment changes directly resulting from in- 
formation of this character. These are peculiarly case history 
data not easily obtained through testing. On the other hand, 
there were no major items in the test data causing a majority 
of clinics to revise judgments based only on the case history 
data. 


In summary it may be stated that case history material 
exercised greater influence in shaping clinical judgments than 
did test data in the diagnoses of these adjustment cases. 


V. RESULTS: THE VOCATIONAL CASES 


The vocational cases consisted of case records 3 and 4. 
Clinical Record Forms were submitted by 37 clinics on each 
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case. There were approximately the same number of record 
forms for Presentations A and B for each case record. 


Three diagnostic questions dealing with advice regarding 
the individual’s vocational ambitions, other suitable occupa- 
tions, and further schooling recommended were analyzed, fol- 
lowed by a summary consideration of diagnostic changes. 


The question of advice regarding vocational ambitions pro- 
vided three categories, Positive (Encourage), Neutral, Nega- 
tive (Discourage). Fifty-one percent of clinics changed tenta- 
tive judgments with test data added compared with 26 percent 
where case history material was added. 


The second question was simply stated “What other oc- 
cupations or sorts of work might prove to be suitable for this 
individual” with no further instructions and blank space for 
reply. A distinctly higher percentage of clinics changed judg- 
ments with test data added than with case history added, 78 
percent compared with 30 percent. 


The question regarding schooling was stated “What fur- 
ther schooling (or other organized instruction) would you re- 
commend, if any?” with no further instructions and a blank 
space provided for reply. Here, again, test data had the great- 
er influence with 60 percent changing judgments on Presenta- 
tion B compared with 19 percent on Presentation A. 


The changes between tentative and final judgments under 
each presentation are summarized in the following table: 


PRESENTATIONS A AND B, CASES 3 AND 4, PERCENTAGES OF 
CLINICS CHANGING JUDGMENTS WITH THE ADDITION OF 
PART II DATA AND THE “P” VALUES OBTAINED IN 
TESTING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE. 








CASE 3 CASE 4 BOTH CASES 








QUESTION A B A B A B “yr 
Individual’s _ 
Vocational Ambitions 382 235 19 65 26 «+451 .05 
Other Suitable Occupations 17 79 47 76 30 8678 01 
Further Schooling 15 47 24 #65 19 60 01 








An examination of this table shows that for every ques- 
tion for Cases 3 and 4 and for both cases combined there is a 
higher percentage of change with test data added to case his- 
tory material. The probability indices obtained by application 
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of the Chi-Square Test for statistical significance shows that 
there is small likelihood that these results are due to “chance” 
factors. Case records 3 and 4 differed from case records 1 and 
2 in this respect: in the former only a digest of the final test 
results was included while in the latter complete transcripts of 
the original test papers were included. To test the adequacy 
of the case records for Cases 3 and 4, clinics were asked what 
additional case history material they would like to have had, 
if any, and also if the opportunity to scrutinize the original 
test papers would have helped them in diagnosis. Eighty per- 
cent of the clinics would have liked additional case history ma- 
terial with special reference to personality data, and approxi- 
mately 73 percent desired to inspect the original test papers. 
The evidence does not show that either type of data in these 
case records were considered definitely more adequate. 


A study of the specific information causing clinics to change 
judgments shows that those few clinics altering judgments with 
case history added did so mainly because of information re- 
garding educational history and physical examination rather 
than on the basis of the entire case history record or a large 
portion of it. Information regarding the personality of the 
subject was the most important single item influencing change. 
When test data were added to case history material, clinicians 
indicated that their judgment changes resulted from informa- 
tion based upon constellations of tests rather than single tests. 
By and large, the intelligence test results were the most im- 
portant in influencing change. 


In summary it may be stated that test data played a dis- 
tinctly stronger role in forming clinical judgments pertaining 
to vocational advice than did case history material. 


VI. DIAGNOSIS AND PREDICTION 


The validity of using clinical judgments as the criteria for 
studying this problem was checked by obtaining follow-up data 
on each of the four cases. The method used was the “pooling” 
of all final judgments on each case, the determination of a 
“staff” diagnosis based on majority opinion, and the comparing 
of these “staff” diagnoses with the follow-up evidence. On 
those questions where data permitted an evaluation of the 
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soundness and predictive value of clinical judgments was at- 
tempted. On all four cases the evidence consistently supports 
the soundness of these clinical judgments. 


VII. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The general conclusions reached in this study are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Both biographical and psychometric data play a signi- 
ficant role in the formation of clinical judgments. 


2. The relative importance or influence of case history 
materials and test data is determined by the type of clinical 
problem under consideration. 


a. For adjustment cases, biographical materials are 
relatively more important than test data in clinical 
diagnosis. 

b. For vocational advice cases, psychometric data are 
relatively more important than case history ma- 
terials. 


3. Flexible clinical procedures determined by the type of 
case under consideration are indicated for optimum efficiency 
rather than standardized routine practice. 


4. On the assumption that the interpretation of case his- 
tory material involves the use of subjective methods of diag- 
nosis while the analysis of psychometric data requires objec- 
tive methods, it may be concluded that clinicians cannot des- 
pense with either of these sources of diagnostic insight. In 
short, clinical work involves both art and science. 


5. It follows that instruction in the techniques and con- 
tent of anamnesis should receive at least as much emphasis as 
is now given to instruction in psychometric techniques in the 
preparation of students for clinical practice. 
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Social Life At Babbitt Hospital 


Ruth Hansen, B.S. 
Physiotherapist 


In December 1936, Babbitt Hospital opened its doors to a 
very special group of boys, all victims of some type of cerebral 
palsy. They had come to learn how better to get about and 
help themselves; some, to learn to talk. At first, the group 
contained eight boys. It gradually grew to the capacity of the 
cottage, which had facilities for twenty. For these boys, handi- 
capped in varying degrees, the cottage was to be home for over 
five years. 


Only three of the original eight were able to walk unas- 
sisted, but all had some degree of walking handicap. Two got 
about with crutches, one on a kiddie-car, two had “hand-sup- 
port” from another person, two could stand no more than a few 
seconds, one not at all, and two could not feed themselves. Five 
could not dress without assistance. As more boys entered the 
group, each was found to have one or more decided handicaps. 
Walking, use of arms and speech were most commonly defi- 
cient. There were sight and hearing defects also and most 
boys showed some combinations of these five. 


Perhaps it seems odd to speak of “social activities” for such 
a group. Actually they needed only the opportunity and assist- 
ance in manipulating some objects and materials to enjoy many 
of the same activities as others at the same age level. Some 
of them, those with almost no handicap of arms and hands 
needed assistance only when learning the use of something new. 
It is difficult in retrospect to remember all the things in which 
these boys participated; or which they enjoyed by watching 
from the sidelines. 


Individual play was important. Baseball, marbles, dart 
games, many table games, variations of bowling, use of play- 
ground apparatus and various simple handcraft activities were 
among the interests that filled their “leisure time,” in and about 
the cottage. The table games included monopoly, checkers, 
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Chinese checkers, flinch and many other card games. After 
school, which they all attended on the grounds of the Train- 


ing School, and after the evening meal, whenever no scheduled 
event was to take place, they played or pursued some other in- 
terest according to their individual desires; singly, in pairs or 
in larger groups. Each day after school, weather permitting, 
the little wagons and other locomotor toys buzzed back and 
forth on the sidewalk in front of the cottage with appropriate 
noises. During football and baseball season, all, for they were 
ardent fans, kept their ears glued to the loudspeaker whenever 
possible. The Big League players would surely have been flat- 
tered to know with what close attention their schedules and 
scores were followed by these enthusiastic youngsters. One 
older boy, whose chief means of locomotion was a wheel chair, 
spent many Saturday afternoons during the winter months lis- 
tening to opera. He also spent much time with his harmonica. 
His need was to find interests which did not involve being on 
his feet. 


All who despair of the improvement of motor defects of 
the cerebral palsied should have had the opportunity of seeing 
these boys play baseball; including two who could not walk 
without crutches. A croquet set furnished milder diversion. One 
older boy with mild handicaps, but having emotional problems 
because of them, even learned the golf strokes. The play- 
ground apparatus was occupied some part of every day if the 
weather allowed outdoor play. This included sand boxes and 
a jungle-gym, all in the pleasant grove back of the cottage. 


One boy of the younger group liked to play well enough 
with the others, but had so many ideas of his own to work out 
that often his playtime became solitary. His portraits of Hit- 
ler and contemporaries on large sheets of wrapping paper, were 
wonderful to see. Original cutouts of Superman, The Little 
King and other such personages of importance, arranged in all 
sorts of fantastic situations, were truly amazing. A favorite 
game was to collect toy garages, a fire department, a park set- 
up, a factory, trees, policemen’s traffic stands and all the toy 
cars and trucks in the cottage. Then he would organize a traf- 
fic unit, stage collisions, have cars driving in and out of the 
tree-lined drives, or standing in parking lots. This, had the 
supervisor allowed it, would have grown to the proportions of 
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much of the entire day-room floor. Other boys played their 
own solitary games when it pleased them. 


Sometime during each year, there was a spontaneous 
spasm of spool-knitting. This resulted in long vari-colored 
ropes, which later had to be sewn into the form of mats. Col- 
ored wool yarns were kept on hand and many of the mothers 
brought or sent scraps of knitting wool to the boys which were 
used in various ways. One boy’s father made him a substan- 
tial hand loom on which he did very creditable simple weaving. 


The boys learned to use many tools. Every year there was 
a small garden in which each boy had an opportunity to have a 
part. The last two summers this was taken over by two of the 
older boys whose flowers could well be viewed with pride. 
Woodworking, basketry, metal hammering, weaving and brush 
making were among the crafts taught them at school. Articles, 
some excellent, were produced in these crafts by the Babbitt 
boys. Small woven-mats, wall plaques, simple clay modeling, 
typing and other similar projects were a part of recreational 
activities in the cottage. They became acquainted with a 
simple type of block-printing tools. An opportunity was given 
them each Christmas to make a personal Christmas card. They 
chose the design and when able prepared it themselves. A few 
of them learned to be entirely independent in all the simple 
processes. All learned the feel of the tool on the material, 
though this meant in most cases, that the tool in the boy’s 
hand was actually held and guided by the person helping him. 
There were none who could not turn the wringer for his own 
printing and even though there was little else he could do this 
made him feel the project was his own. Spatter printing was 


an easier process. Each chose his medium. 


Each Friday was movie night at the cottage when some 
educational film of interest was shown. The boys commented 
as the film progressed. Once a month a popular feature film 
with news was shown at the School auditorium. To this and 
to all other monthly and special school entertainments at Gar- 
rison Hall the boys went regularly. Sometimes they were in- 
vited to a party at the gym. Each year they were invited for 
a day to the school camp, riding to and from this special event 
in “Zukie” the school truck. 
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There were watermelon parties when the melons were ripe. 
Sometimes there was a picnic in the grove with supper on the 
picnic tables that always stood there. Each summer a picnic 
at some special place, which was an event looked forward to 
for weeks, held wonderful fulfillment for all the expectations. 
It was held each year at some place where there was shallow 
enough water to be enjoyed by all at the beach or at a lakeside. 


Provision was made for each who wished to attend his own 
church, but for the most part all attended Sunday chapel on 
the grounds of the Training School. 


It is difficult to image more attention being given to the 
good times and genuine enjoyment of any group than is done 
at the Training School. In all holiday and other festivities, 
the Babbitt boys shared completely. It is not possible to de- 
scribe in detail all the things in which they had a part, which 
were done as only the Training School does them. For Christ- 
mas, weeks of preparation terminated in beautiful decorations 
and trees for each cottage, entertainment in the form of a very 
fine annual play by the Training School children, the Christmas 
Eve program when Santa never fails to put in an appearance, 
gifts, and at last, for the boys, home and a week’s vacation. 


At Halloween, a party with costumes for every boy eclipsed 
most other gala affairs except possibly Christmas. The boys 
helped make some of the decorations for this occasion. For 
this holiday extraordinary jack-o-lanterns and black cats peopled 
the lawn hiding in and about corn shocks, while their accomp- 
lice, a life-sized old witch with luminous eyes silhouetted a- 
gainst a well placed light, rode a broomstick across the roof. 
At Christmas, no less personages than the seven dwarfs with 
their own accoutrements and the Santa Claus train graced the 
. front yard of Babbitt. July Fourth was, among other things, 
another costume affair which took the form of a parade con- 
sisting of a float from each cottage or other unit. The boys 
from Babbitt proudly rode one of these after helping with its 
decoration and getting dressed in their costumes. 

Birthdays always meant a party at the evening meal, with 
ice cream, a cake with candles, hats and noisemakers and a 
good time for all. . 

Sometimes there was a peanut hunt and other impromptu 
activities. The boys all loved to sing and whenever opportunity 
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offered gathered around the piano calling for their favorite 
songs, which they then sang with gusto, though not always ex- 
actly in tune. One of the first things they ever did as a group 
was their “Walking Show” in which they demonstrated their 
then very limited locomotor and balance abilities. | Parents 
visited when they chose and when they came a boy was released 
from all other activity so they might spend their time together 
as they chose. 


Bedtime gave them an opportunity to talk about the day’s 
affairs, listen to a story, say a prayer of their own silently or 
aloud as they chose and the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 


Eleven o’clock Saturday morning became a time for what- 
ever seemed important at the moment. Sometimes some sub- 
ject of interest like baseball or football, or some question that 
had come up among the group, came up for discussion. Some- 
times a quiz-game or some clever parlor trick or amusing stunt 
occupied the time. Whatever was done the group felt this was 
their own time and important. 


All organized group activities were done under guidance 
of some adult. Simple handcrafts in the cottage were con- 
sidered primarily recreational since each boy was receiving in- 
struction in various crafts at school. They were done individ- 
ually and with considerable help. There were a few who never 
expressed a desire to try any sort of handwork. Most of the 
boys made a number of simple articles, a few independently, 
after learning the use of tools and materials. In individual 
play there was no planned or organized supervision, though an 
attendant was always present to keep things running smoothly. 


The entire experience of these boys at Babbitt Hospital was 
one of constant stimulation of some aspect of their develop- 
ment. Their social growth was not considered secondary to 
either physical or intellectual development, but parallel to both 
in importance. Given an opportunity, they proved that they 
were capable of responding as normally within the limitations 
of handicaps as any group. Each phase of the program was 
so dovetailed with the others that it became obvious no single 
one could have progressed as speedily or as well by itself. 
The most successful work with the cerebral palsied neglects 
no phase of their development. The need has long been recog- 
nized for a well-rounded developmental program for children 
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with no defects. With emphasis on special needs and techniques 
and methods adapted to these needs, the cerebral palsied child 
with normal mentality will also develop, more slowly to the 
limits of his capacity. 





Friendship* 


Two little ships came sailing in, 
In from the self-same sea; 
Blown and tossed by many a storm, 
They came in wearily. 


Into the harbor of hope at last, 
Their sails somewhat rent; 

Their masts were hewn from strong oak trees, 
Only a trifle bent; 


For all night long they had fought alone 
Under the stormy sky, 

And now they spoke of many things, 
Of what, and where, and why. 


Two little ships will sail away, 
Each to some far-off sea; 

Perhaps they will meet in a harbor wide 
At the gates of Eternity. 


* From The Broken String. 
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Book Review 


GILL, RoBERT S. The Author Publisher Printer Compléx. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1940. Pp. iv -+ 76. 


On reading this helpful book this reviewer thinks wistfully 
how much it would have spared him in the way of expensive 
experience had he read it thirty years ago. Here is a volume 
with the rare virtue of exemplifying its own precepts. It has 
the merits of diction, style, conciseness, exposition and accur- 
acy that many authors only strive for without attaining. While 
dealing with the relationships of author, printer and publisher, 
it is addressed most directly to the author who is perhaps the 
least informed on the mutual obligations dealt with. After all, 
most authors are only intermittently engaged in authoring, 
while printer and publisher are more continuously engaged in 
more definitely standardized enterprises. Not to be overlooked 
is its value to editors and secretaries whose share in publishing 
.are not herein specifically dealt with. 

The volume is earnestly commended to authors by this re- 
viewer for its many helpful suggestions and as a means of 
promoting a more sympathetic relation to his prospective print- 
ers and publishers. Yet the outcome of following its well-con- 
ceived suggestions will be of chief benefit to the ultimate reader. 
And if perchance the reader-consumer should read this inform- 
ing book, his appreciation of what he reads will presumably 
be conspicuously increased because of the better understanding 
he will then have regarding the extensive chorework involved 
in publication. Most readers have little or no understanding 
of the labor involved in bringing to publication a work in which 
the preparation of the manuscript, that is what the reader ul- 
timately reads, is the smaller part of the author’s task. The 
details incidental to publication from conception through par- 
turition should go far to enlarge the reader’s interest by in- 
creasing his awareness of the multiple labors involved. At a 
time when all people are deeply concerned with promoting mu- 
tual understanding, this endeavor to promote helpful coopera- 
tion is a neat little model of what might be done in other 
directions as well. 
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Without detailing the chapter contents it may suffice to 
state that the book affords a view behind the scenes in the de- 
tails of preparation of manuscript, transcription into type, and 
the various stages from preparing copy to binding signatures, 
including even preparation of revised editions. 


—E. A. Doll 





American Association on Mental Deficiency 


69TH ANNUAL MEETING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


November 28, 29, 30, and December 1, 1945 ® 
Headquarters: Hotel Cleveland 


The presiding officers of the Association for the year 1944-1945 


President—E. Arthur Whitney, M.D., Elwyn, Pennsylvania 
President Elect—Mabel A. Matthews, Hartford Connecticut 
Vice Presidents—Warren G. Murray, M.D., Dixon, Illinois 
Mildred Thomson, M.A., St. Paul, Minn. 
Arthur E. Westwell, D.D.S., Belchertown, 
Massachusetts 


The program promises to be one of great interest and deals 
very largely with problems of an institutional nature. Among 
the many topics on which papers will be presented are: 


Mental Defectives in Service and Postwar 
Institutional Happenings as Told by Superintendents 
Institutional Administration 

Newer Psychological Techniques 

The Growth and Inservice Training of Teachers 


Responsibilities of Trustees 
Institutional Programs — 
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Research in the Field of Mental Defect 
The Mental Defectives in the Community 
Presidential Address—“Our Horizons” 
E. Arthur Whitney, M.D., Elwyn, Pennsylvania 
Psychiatry in the Field of Mental Defect 
Medicine in the Field of Mental Defect 
Psychology in the Field of Mental Defect 
Miscellaneous Subjects 
Educational Problems . 
Educational Developments in Residential Schools 


Special entertainment for the women guests together with 
luncheons, trips, etc., give promise for an unusually fine session. 
Speakers represent practically all sections of the country. 

The following persons are eligible to membership in this 
Association: 

1. All persons engaged in work pertaining to the care, 
treatment, and promotion of the best interests of the mentally 
deficient, whose ability and standing are acceptable to the 
Board of Examiners. 

2. Members of Boards of Directors, Superintendents, Ad- 
ministrators, Staff Members, Faculty Members, Psychiatrists, 
Physicians, Psychologists, Teachers, Social Workers and others 
associated with institutions for the mentally defective. 

3. Educators, Directors, Psychologists, Teachers and 
School Nurses associated with special classes in public or pri- 
vate schools. 

4. National, State and Local Welfare Organizations, and 
the staffs of such organizations; Social Workers; Community 
Service Workers; Judges, Court Officers and Probation Officers; 
others interested in the care, education, training or investiga- 
tion of the mentally defective. 
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Mills and DeMott Fields 


Starters - 
Judges and Sc 
Lines Men 
Order Class 
1 Troop 39 
2 F 
3 G 
4 E 
5 F 
6 A 
7 B 
8 D 
9 E 
10 C 
11 A 
12 D 
13 E 
14 B 
15 A 
16 X5 
17 B 
18 D 
19 A 
20 x 
21 C 
22 B 
23 D 
24 A&B 
25 A&B 
26 All 
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Here and There at The Training School 


. FIELD DAY PROGRAM 
Sponsored by Troop No. 39 


‘ a s e October 27, 1945 


OFFICIALS 


- - Messrs— Holden - Renne - Neib 
- - Messrs.—- Colla - Franz - Litten 
- - Messrs.—Tuttle - Lehman - Allen 


Announcer—D. Johnstone 


Events 

Opening exercise 

50 yard race 1 Heat 
50 yard race No Heat 
75 yard race 2 Heats 
50 yard race Final 
100 yard dash 2 Heats 
75 yard dash 4 Heats 
75 yard dash 3 Heats 
75 yard dash Final 
75 yard race 3 Heats 
200 yard hurdle race 2 Heats 
50 yard sack race 3 Heats 
50 yard shoe race No Heat 
75 yard race Finals 
100 yard dash Final 
100 yard dash (Employees) 

50 yard sack race 4 Heats 
75 yard race Final 
200 yard hurdle race Finals 
100 yard race (Employees) Final 
75 yard race Finals 
50 yard sack race Finals 
50: yard sack race Final 


Distance Football Kick 
Jumps; Broad and High 
Refreshments 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


I am from Michigan and live at Branson. I work in the carpenter 
shop and with the painter. We have been repairing furniture and paint- 
ing dining room tables. 1 am a new boy in the Sayford Club where so 
far I have spent very pleasant evenings. I like to play pool. R. T. 


We are glad to have these notes from Jan. He came from across 
the sea and has had to learn to speak our language and has many other 
things to learn, but he is interested in School and in the farm. He lives 
in Craven Cottage. ..... Jan says, “This is the first year I have 
husked corn. Some days we have husked 14 bushels, another time it was 
36. Altogether, we have husked 500 bushels at this time. I have helped 
in the orchard and have been picking lima beans, squash, eggplant and 
pumpkins. Last week we harvested popcorn so probably we will have 
some to enjoy at Club. I attended the concert which Mr. Bailey gave 
and thought it was a fine entertainment.” J. W. 


I have been very much interested in the progress of the model 
Eiffel Tower that Paul is making entirely of toothpicks. Already 7,500 
heve gone into the model and it is only about half done. He has also 
used 8 tubes of cement and 2 months of his leisure time. H. K. 


I like my schedules very much. In the morning I work in the 
greenhouse and sometimes I go around the institution and take flowers 
to the cottages. In the afternoon I work in the laundry and I like it 
there. Then I go home and enjoy my cottage with Mr. and Mrs. Neib. 
They are very nice people. On Friday nights I go to club and on Wed- 
nesday nights we generally have an entertainment and I enjoy Sunday 
Assembly. So I am always busy. F. M. 


I live in Hutchinson and help with the general work there and 
take the children to school in the morning. Just now we have been 
housecleaning and I have been washing windows. When I get through 
I work on my scrapbook. I have some beautiful pictures in it. H. D. 


Homer and his family have given three of his fine brothers to the 
service. They were all officers. Homer is the only boy left in his family 
now. 


Mrs. Tuttle has been very welcome as a Sayford Club guest. She 
plays games and is interested in helping to plan entertaining evenings. 
She will help with movies next week. 


I am working in the boys’ clothes room and try to keep every- 
thing straight. Richard works with me. I take care of the clothing 
when 1t comes from the laundry and put everything away and I also help 
in the dining room when Mr. Neib is away. I started to help pick apples 
in June and have picked 4054 baskets so far. I enjoy helping Mr. Renne 
do this. I have also helped to husk popcorn. My hobby is raising pi- 
ogee I have one baby bird. Mr. and Mrs. Renne have been very good 
Oo me. L. G. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet. 
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Both of my brothers are in the Armed Forces. They are some- 
where in the Pacific. I am learning to write at School and to do wood- 
work. We are looking forward to the holidays. Halloween is the first. 
We always enjoy it at our cottage. R. C. 


We appreciate this news note from the housemother at Cattell A. 

. “Our group is made up of 13 boys, happy loving little fellows, easy 
to please and who appreciate every kindness shown them. Some of the 
boys go to school. The others help around the cottage, each having 
some little chore to do each day. In the afternoon they are outdoors in 
the shade, playing on the swings and in the sandboxes. We have had 
many birthday parties and picnic suppers and one little boy had a surprise 
visit from his mother who came from Manila where for three long years 
she was a Japanese prisoner. She had many interesting things to tell 
about her experience. We hope she will be able to visit us again soon 
and that she will be able to tell the children more about the interesting 
experience.” 


I haven’t been at the Training School very long but I have been 
made president of the Star Club. I work at the poultry and go to school. 
I like my teachers and housemother very much. We often have parties 
in the cottage and sometimes we have pictures. M. G. 


My brother Raymond is in the Army. He is on Okinawa at present. 
Mother says he may be home before long. We shall all be glad to se- 
him. I also have a cousin in the army who expects to be discharged 
on November 10. It will be nice to see him again. H. R. 


We have been making a lot more room for poultry at Reed Hall 
and enlarging the incubators for baby chicks. We call this new house 
the chicken clubhouse. All the boys who work in poultry like their job. 
We have dressed a lot of chickens. It takes about 400 pounds for every- 
body. RnR. G. & C. G. 


My brother, Captain Carlisle, may be home from overseas for 
Christmas. My sister, Etta, is an army nurse and is in Texas. I enjoy 
the movies we have at Garrison Hall. I am a good boy and get along 
very well. J. W. 


I am a new boy and live in Stokes. I go to school and have wood- 
work everyday which I enjoy. I belong to the Star Club which meets 
Thursday night. Pe 


I have been making pretty scrapbooks for a long time and have 
put nice things in them that are worth while seeing. L. 8. 


My brother, Alan, is being discharged from the United States 
Army. He is coming home for Christmas. He has been in Belgium. It 
sure will be a wonderful Christmas for us all. a F. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frietag have gone on their vacation to Minneapolis. 
They will visit Mr. Frietag’s father. We miss them but are sure they 
will have a fine time. R. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE—The Bulletin is an experiment in co-operative 
Journalism. Contributions are solicited from all who are interested 
in work for the defective and who have a successful method to 
report or an earnest criticism to make. It is expressly desired to 
give place to various shades of opinion. 


Articles by the regular staff are initialed. For those and for 
unsigned aaitalen, the editors are responsible. For signed articles 
the responsibility rests with the authors. 





